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Th.-D paper reviews research findings which are 
contrary to or inconsistent with the view of early experience as a 
critical and often irreversible determinant of development. It is 
suggested that the iDcreasing awareness of the value of a. life span 
perspective is leading to major reevaluation of the role of early 
experience in development. The disproportionate emphasis on early 
experience is seen as resultJng from: (1) an overreliance on lihear, 
cummulative learning based models of development, which incorrectly 
equate learning with development; (2) a failure to separate , 
historically and culturally rooted determinants of behavior and 
development from maturational factors and to distinguish 
species^specific from culture-specific determinants; (3) a failure to . 
.consider that the interactional processes regulating one 
developmental dimension are not necessarily the same- as for another 
dimension; and (4) a view of the life span that sees "terminal 
status" at age 18. It xs concluded that a stage-based life-span model 
provides a more appropriate base for determining optimum intervention 
periods, for separating cohort and environmental determinants from 
maturational factors, for supporting^ a renewal of interest in 
development throughout the lifecycle, and for stressing the 
importance of developmental predictors having external as well as 
internal validity. (author/JMB) 
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Development alists have come to .view early experience as a critical 
and often irrevers iMe - determinant of development. In his recent 
book The First Three Years of Life, Burton White tells parents that 
if they haven't provided the proper environment for their child by 
■•age three, they may have so handicapped their child that subsequent 
intervention will be virtually useless. Specifically, he warns 
parents that "to be.n;in co look . at a childs . educational development 
when he is two years of ar^e is already much too late" p.^. 

Tn his new book, Sidney ^^jous predicts that future educators will . 
view "preschool as the most impartarft educational experience in 
a person's liife." (p. l6H). 

Early Childhood intarventlon advocates such as Palmer (1972), Hunt 
(196^1), and Gray and Klaus (1968), have warned legislators, pre- 
:-,chool educators and early childhood researchers ■ that the dlsad-- 
vantapjed child's head start may m effect be his last chance. In- - 
^clced, if one judges the importance given to the early j/cars by 
the number of papers presented at this and the past meeting of 
:"RCp, one must conclude th^t events affecting development during 
the early years are so disproportionately influencial that sub- 
sequent developmental events to use the words of John Bowlby 
(1969 p. ;l^^) :ii^a].e into -insignificanceCJ^^n comparison gorm . 

A review of the' literature, however, finds the evidence less con- 
vincing than the rhetoric. Research on animals, institutionalized^ 
and/or disadvantaged childi^en, and children experiencing physio- 
logical insult have provided the empirical basis for, the early 
experience v,proponents . njework of Denenberg, Caldwell, Goldfarb 
and Pasamanick & Knowblock are appropriate examples. 

Denenberg (19^9) reports that rats handled for'20 days in infancy 
when tested as 120 day old adults f^rove to be more active on the 

_pnen field t est , :and "as-^-'det ermined by cor 0 icostero id. ] e vels ., less . 

emotional than rats left undisturbed during the same 20 day in- 
fancy perjod. " , " • - 

Cioldfarbs (1955) .now classic review of the clinical -ind research 
literature showed that when compared to home-reared children, 
children inst itut ionlizc^d during the Tlrst two to three year.s oT 
life showed detrements in such diverse areas as Wechsler IQ, Vine- 
land Social Maturity Quotient, onset of speech, popularity, 
school achievement, apathy, and resistance to fru ' -rat ion . 

■Caldwell (1967) supports early childhood intervention programs by 
arguing that the disadvantage child's home lacks those supports 
which are necessary for priming" a child's cognitive," socia^. and 
emotional development. She argues further that the first chree 



years of life are a critical period for the formation of these 
abilit ^'"^es . Presumably, if int ervent ion is not bep^un witliin the 
critical period subsequent efforts will meet with linn.ted succes^s. 



Finally, Pasamanick & Knowblooh have on several occassions reported 
s i{^,nif leant correlation of behavior, hearing and speech disorders 
with compl icat ions in pre/;nancy, prematurity ^ and neonatal abnor-- 
malities.. 

The writings of Bloom (IQb^O, (lagne (I96I), Hebb (19-19) Hunt (l^lGl, 
106^) and .Scott (1969) have each provid^.^c'' the tneor-itiaal base Tor 
the early experience proponent::. Scott, for example, hypothesizes 
that early experience .1 s a dispronort iorialy powerful i.nflucnce in 
development because l)'^nany important organizing nrocessos proceed 
at their maximum rate early in life and 2) many organizational pro- 
cesses are self limiting and the nature of these limits Is tieter- 
mined under the influence of early experience . 

Although the early experience proponents have amassed a considerable 
array of research and theory to saooort- thji^v]'^ views, t/here neverthe- 
less remains equally impressive evid(?'nce arid theory that is either 
contrar-^y to or lnconsist;ent with t'ne e^arly experience viev/s. Tn 
a review of the effects of eai'ly experience on iater behavior In 
rats, Filenmeyer-Kimbling notes that *'out of a total of ^10 studies . 
testing the permanence of early treatn1>?nt effects, there were 37 
i.n -which at least one .of the t,'r.tod strains fails to display a sig- 
nificant difference between the exneriment^al and control conditions"- 
b'urther out of a total of l62 oorortunit les in which to see signi- 
ficant effects of early treatments, In 8?, the early experience 
does not :.>ignlf lean tly influence perfor'mance on the subsequent be- 
havioral testr^ Jft fact, she concludes^ It seems that we have a 
better than even chance of -not finding a significant relationship 
between an early treatment and a subsequent measure of beha-vior! 

I-:evi.ewingYreproducti ve causality literature Sameroff also fails to 
find -consistent associations between early trauma and subsequent 
doveloprrental status. He notes that the St. Louis studies on • 
anoxia found , that altho.ugh anoxic infants ^ when compared to non- 
anoxlc conti'clSj a:d poorly on Viiewbor*n measures and still showed 
deficits at age three, tViey performed almost as well as non- 
anoxlc controls by age seven. Sameroff also fails to find a re- 
lationship between events- related to ^ pregnancy , prematuricy and 
delivery on subsequ^:nt develo])mental * status . 



:'.'j.m-'r:>'I'r hflicvi^s th;i.t V^v Inr!-: Irrm 5.-:ign 1 f Ici nco nf early experience dopenoL^ 
up-.n'V.lic iiinoiint, intcnrotr andclui'.-vt, ion of r.ubFienuent exper j ence . Only when early 
e/nerlence init-iateL; Luirh a ser[uerice, w(;uU] (Mie expect lon^^ term predictability. 
Their reference to tho work of Weiner, Kierrnan and French 
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w.incr et al foTlow.Kl up all 670 mranlB bom _ 
a Rood example. Weincr ct a_i_ i,.. 

on the island o: Knnai in Ma.u.. 

• I Pot* *^c*VOt^J lY 

,ach infonr wa. tnll:la^iy--.eo.od on^a^,^ ,,,,, ^ 

of nerlnatal comnlicat.on. At tw^^ assessments of physical 

of age, thene P'-'^^.^^^f I, ^ ^/^.'^.'n lv .stability, anrl n.otherr. Q. 
healtti, psychological staluo , -.^^ , a ■ > perinatal 
At cwenty month., low Sl.S - In.paif.d tS^in h i rh n-, in- 

stress were found to be ''^ trauma . By the t)^n yu-ar eval.ua- 
fants experiencing the ^'l}^'^^^^^]^^-, bo'tween 10 yoar statu, 
i-inn neither SF,S froup shewed a . orr .j lo 
and natire'and de|ree of rorl natal .tatu.. 

1 perinatal .conplicatLonr. are con- 

San^eroff and Chandler con. luae tnat ^ :/ '^'^ .,^^;^„.\,al develornnent 
r.i.stantly related ^'^ ^ ■^^-'^ P .^^ /^'ty p'rV- 1 stoutly poor onvn-on- 
oniy when combined ^ ,er that^rlsk factor. , 

menl-al circumstances. . .^^'^ l^'/^^'iend to d^v,ppoar durin:- child- . ^ 
operative during t;>%i:".7 :; ^^ , r "c1ar factor, exert their InCluence. 
hccKl as more notent fcvnn .1 i u. .mu 

* ■ ' ^.•.,.,1 :-iT,iies har, been equally enuivooal. 

,,v.idcnce from otiu^r Unu,. tua , n,^^^^ ^ . ^ virtually no correlation • 

■nu. i--el'.-- (.'^aran >< f^Ora. , - ^ ' ^l'' ^jor;', "dur i nr, the 0--. or 3-f' 
between adult ^V''''^^ i/?^" ,f ^ , , eto-.'. of aaul t behaviors did nof . 
-ar-o .period:;. S , -ni n.caal. ^'^'^ ^ ^.^.^.^ were not only low in 

aenelar until the (.-10 -f^.- I.Jf, "/was eonsis.ant with 

,K,r.nU.u<.h. but c^iVy P''0^--^>'t l.^///^^ Ka.r^an ^ Moss, .. . was 

eulturally ■ c o f and infancy years that were 

tbr-. years of 6-10 and not the . first four years of 

th:-Htical ^;<;r^oa.^V^I^ ;;^:!J^:!^:ironment:, crystall i.e behavioral 
contact with the scho ^^ .^i;,,,,,, younp, adulthood . • 

t,(^ndenc iea that ai e ma-Mibri i.m 

■ • vir.^nii-- from the Berkeley lonf^.itu- 
MacFarl.ne ( 1963, ^ \ -■-T'n'u"'f h?rd of^iradln status oredlctions 
;.1nal studies noted ^'hf ' /^"^.V proved accurat..-. Approximately 

derived from eJirly childhood indi to , . pr ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^j^.^^^ p^,,,.. 
'iorturned out more stable and efiect.ivc 

dieted, 2 (■;*?■.• , ,^ ^ 

.l.cussin. the .0. that did ^-;:/- l.-f^.^r^idely \i S^ef^^^ 
,,bat "here too the ^heoret^ cai cxnectati ^^^^^ ^^^^^ .. 

,be adult, states of_a number oi^ur^-^^ and- adolescents they were 
and confident-induc-ing Hvo^- , ^ ' ."^^ , it les and talents, excelled 
fr(H- of severe strain, snowed l\-^/^'/'^ . One now sees .anon^, 

^ ^r-a-cadeTnic work and w.cre„ the .u;e o L .uc^^ 

i hcm at n,e thirty a hic^ :;°^^ ./ avo not been acutali.od • 

IHrv.l.-d ndult,-, ' 1 intlon of his more dor.r.ved 

::;::i^%unf ^o;;;^li^S^urt^u^;.Uon..c wen -mts than the . 
norv denrlved Individuals. 
. HOW then do we view U.e influence of 

be..lieve the dominant view. thcori^ ._^^^^^^ Innear, 

need revision. ^^^f - : ^f dev^l ooment that incorrectly equate 
cumulative, quantiative ;^:,-t^s nof r.overned soley • 

learning with development ^Deve.opm.n transition rules 

by continr.encier, °f/"^^^'^^^-^^-rr (197S) would have us believe, by 
necessarily understood, as Hat.r Kiji i . . 
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being able to produce in the four year old responses more typical 
?^o^5^ ^^v^'"' year old. We are much .more in ap;reement with Lehrman 
Ugt)3) that development occurs through the resolution of the interaction 
of existing structures and patterns within the organism with its in- 
ternal environment the int-orac-t-ion -of • that-- orRanis-m--wi-t-h--i^^ — 
environment. 

■ , ■ li' ■ ■' 

Second, we must give greater emphasis to Anastasi's argument that 
tlie interactional processes regulating one developmental dimension 
are not ^cessarlly the same as for another. 

Although heredity and environment are involved in the determination 
of all developmental p!;enonmena, the manner' of their interaction for 
heightand weight are substantially different than for such developmental 
(lirrcnsions as achievement, attachment, and intelligence. Had Bloom 
been more sensitive t« thio perspective, he would have realized that predic- 
tions of TQ score derived from .Anderr.bns (1939) overlap hypothesis . . 
have a very diffent meaning than do tliose of predictions of height. 
To say that 50^^ of adult intelligence is present by age foar d^es 
aot have t.he. .same moaning as the 'parellel statement concerning height. 
As E'lkind tl9b9) has noted such correlations tell us nothing about' 
the amount or quality pP knowledp;e . at given, levels . Rather ' mental 
growth is best ^Viewed as a qualitative affair that pre.sunnoses 
signilicant dj fferences between the thinking of children knd ado- 
lescents as well. as between preschool and school-age children. 

Third , we must be, careful . not to ' incorrect ly label 'cult'ura tly and 
historically rooted detcjrYn Ina.nts of behavior and development as 
inherent in the maturational growth patterns of the child." Such 
Mislabeling has been noted from both an educational and historical 
perspective. McClelland for example (1973), has shown that stability 
of achievement and aptitude scores during the school years is more 
a reflection of the nature of our educational system than the 
nature of the cliildren within it. Ginsburg (1972) and Loo'rt (1973) 
have each made similar arguments in their respective analysis of . 
the relati.ons of social structures to individual development. Prom 
a hxM-.orical perspective, Skolnlck (1976) argues that much of the. 
stability found In developmental research is a by produce of the ' 
increasing conformity and age-segregation that has come to be 
typical of our culture, Keniston makes a similar point when' he 
criticizes .-those who hold "the wide spread psychological assumption 
that the innate threat of human development is so intense that deve- 
lopment cannot be influence by anywej?iily culturct-f or historical factor. 

This mislabeling has been ^^arther compounded by an age linked view __ _ 

or childhood that""f ,-:iils '"to ' real Fze 't^^^^^^^^ "rat/e di'f f ererit ials- ' ' 

nr'c not necopr.ari ly . prod i c t i v* • of fln,-il :;tntur-. i-''- '^n the bohaivor 
Is common to all memberr, of tlie spneior, . Ther^ :. no bettor ;;u,;port 
of this argument than the work of Kagnn ?i Kleii. ;i'-''3y. At one- 
year of age, their sample. of Hunt em,j Ivan Indi an ' i )'p nt s , --'ised 
by American standard in a severely de!)rived enviroi .r.ient shc.-/ed 
marked developmental retardation when compared to a same age American 
sample. However, an eleven year old Indian bample having an identical 
infnacy without deliberate intervent i(MT , showed no retardation when 
compared to an 11 year old American samnlo. They conclude that : 
The^e data do not indicate the' impotence of early environments 
but rather the potency oT the environment in which the organism ■"■ 
IS functioning. There is no question that early experience 
seriously affects kittens, monkeys and children. If the 
first ■environment does not permit the full actualization of 



psychological competencies, the ©hlld will function below his 
ability as long as be remains In that contexc. But if he is 
transferred to an en.vironment that ^toresents gre-ater variety\nd ' 
requires more accommodat lotiG , he seems more- canable of exp'lo'ifi ng 
that ejcperienoe arid repajri_ng th(^amage_ i^f ^ ' by the first 

eTirrroniTfenTr^trR^Tn' "TronT^^^^ "imptie'd " ( p . 960') T ' ' 



IS 

on 



In explaining why wo have not found similar findings with our disadvant- 
aged populations, Kagan ft Klein note that "we live in a society in 
which the relative t-etardntion of a four year old severely influences 
his fu1(.ure opportunities because we have made relative retardation 
functigiially synonymous with absolute retardation. ,. 

I-'ourth, we must stop perpetuating a view of the life cycle that 
attributes "terninal status" (BlOOm 196^0 to age eighteen or in ' • 
aome instaKiccc . evon* yourvger (V/hit'e, 1975) 

The increasing a-.arenesr, ( f the\value of a life span perspective 
loading to a mr.jor' roevnl nation of the role of early exoerience c 
development. Greater attention ir, being given to the search for 
genotypic cont.o,,. , /, ,r in devt^^lopment . Greater emphasis is being given 
to the growth Lnduc.ing nature of relative hai'dship and adversity 
Theorists sucD as ?'lkind (1963'), Kohlherg (1968) and Rohwen (1971) - 
are arguing that tho prendol escent rather than the preschool y.-ars 
may pi-'ove this to t)e the real prime time for intervention. Life 
span cohort methodologies are providing a powerful m..an:3 i.o separate 
cultural, h istoru:;. 1 and environmental factors from maturational 
determinants of devplopiripnt . A rt-newal of interest In the adult 
year ny such , authors as Kimmel (197M Neugarten fi I^Iaas & Kuypers (197^1) 
Baltes & Schair (1065) has shown that for many developmental ■ dimensions ' 
posLtive development continues far into ^ sometimes beyond middle 
ago. Finally a lif(sf span oerspective has focused- attention on the' 
necessity of developing predict :tr/iTa, measures that ardrelevant not 
only to grade point average, but to meaningful adult lifetofJ< as 
well . ■ ' . ' 
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